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ON OBJECTIVE RELATIVISM IN AESTHETICS 


HE guiding motive in Lewis’ Analysis is to establish that 

value-judgments are one sort of empirical knowledge, whose 
truth or falsehood can be ascertained in substantially the same way 
as can that of all empirical propositions generally. If this motive 
ean be fulfilled, we shall not have to ‘‘put evaluations which the 
fool makes in his folly on a par with those of the sage in his 
wisdom.’’? In aestheties, Lewis seeks to show up ‘‘the fallacy of 
subjective relativism, which says that beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder and that concerning tastes there is no disputing.’’ * 

To this end, he employs the concept which is the stock in trade 
of objective relativism generally, viz., ‘‘potentiality.’’ ‘‘Sub- 
jective relativism,’’ in taking the judge’s pleasure or displeasure 
to be decisive, confines the evaluation to the single encounter with 
the work, which is over and done with. But if there is something 
more—a potentiality for other and future experiences—then evalua- 
tion goes beyond the one encounter and is not exhausted in it. 
Just as in the predication of redness and weight, which are also 
potentialities,® it is the reference to the future which enables us to 
distinguish the warranted judgment from its opposite. 

Thus, to show that ‘‘it is something objective which is judged’’ * 
is the specific for ‘‘subjective relativism,’’ and ‘‘potentiality’’ is 
the touchstone of what is ‘‘objective.’’ Whether the normative 
motives of Lewis’ theory can be fulfilled in this way, is the subject 
of the present paper. 

The paradigmatic proposition is: ‘‘Salt is soluble’’ = ‘‘If salt 
were put in water (of a certain temperature, ete.), it would dis- 
solve.’’ ‘‘The attribution of beauty,’’ Lewis says, ‘‘has a meaning 
exactly similar,’’® which is to be found in an infinite number of 
hypotheticals, each of which is a prediction of the value-response 


1C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (Open Court, 
1946), p. 398. 


2 Tbid., p. 459. 
8 Ibid., p. 513. 
4 Ibid., p. 460; ef., also, p. 407. 
5 Ibid., p. 514, 
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which will be had in future, by some spectator, to the work of art 
which is being judged. 

Let us note, to begin with, that Lewis’ translation of the 
aesthetic judgment is not faithful to what we commonly intend 
when we make this judgment. Lewis is almost certainly correct in 
holding that the aesthetic judgment makes a claim which is quite 
different from that of his ‘‘expressive statement,’”® i.e., the auto- 
biographical report upon the value-experience which has been had. 
Yet it resembles the ‘‘expressive statement’’ insofar as it is 
grounded upon the present encounter with the work of art. And 
its claim is about the work, considered as the object in this transac- 
tion, and not in some other. Except in fairly unusual cases, e.g., 
the professional ‘‘play doctor’’ or a certain kind of journalistic 
critic, no prediction of the future is intended by the judge. 

Lewis’ primary motive in offering this predictive translation is, 
of course, epistemological. But, in part, too, he is speaking for 
‘the moral sense,’’ which demands that every experience must be 
‘‘further assessed’’’ in its relation to the whole of life. Thus 
evaluation has ‘‘normative significance for action.’’* It is truistic 
that we must exercise such forward-looking concern in choosing 
foods, wives, or a way of life. Yet the same is true in much less 
measure, or not at all, in our aesthetic lives. In saying this, I am 
not committing the elementary mistake of inferring that since the 
attitude of aesthetic perception is (as Lewis shows brilliantly) 
‘‘amoral and free of . . . concern,’’® therefore all aesthetic experi- 
ence is immune to moral regulation. I am saying rather that our 
aesthetic experiences are, relatively speaking, trivial in the total 
‘‘economy’’ of our values, for their interaction with other values is 
in general slight, and the consequences of a wrong choice here are 
not of the same order as in other areas of experience. I am also 
calling attention to the fact that aesthetic experience is not gen- 
erally institutionalized, like moral, religious, and political experi- 
ence, and therefore that it is not subject to comparable prohibitions 
and sanctions. Because of these historical and social facts, which 
are, if you like, in one sense ‘‘accidental,’’ anxious regard for the 
future or any such regard at all is not characteristic of our frame 
of mind when passing the aesthetic judgment. H 

But, as it stands, this is only a soft impeachment of Lewis. 
Much the same sort of thing could be said, mutatis mutandis, of the 
intention of the common-sense man when he ascribes a non-value 

6 Ibid., pp. 374-875. 

7 Ibid., p. 479. 


8 Ibid., p. 399. 
9 Ibid., p. 438. 
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property to an object. And it may even be that some professional 
scientists have no such predictive reference in mind when they 
make comparable judgments. Still, we must depart from and 
willy-nilly transform common sense if we are ever to demonstrate 
the sense that is in it. And what is important for epistemology 
is not the intention of the scientist but the confirmability of scien- 
tific propositions. Yet, after this has been admitted, there is still 
something more to be said. We are quite prepared to ignore psy- 
chological intention if the philosopher can give us an adequate 
analysis of scientific propositions into testable predictions. For we 
know that the formulation of successful predictions is very close 
to the heart of science and that, indeed, it often defines the objec- 
tive of the entire enterprise. It is not at all clear, however, that 
the same is true of the enterprise of aesthetic evaluation and 
criticism. If it is not, then we are justified in wondering whether 
a theory which translates the aesthetic judgment into a ‘‘non- 
terminating’’ ° prediction is addressing itself to the relevant issues. 

But it would be premature to rule on this now. If Lewis can, 
by means of his analysis, effectively counter ‘‘the fallacy of sub- 
jective relativism’’ and equip us with the important normative 
distinctions, which will be viable for criticism, our reservations will 
probably be overcome. Perhaps we will then say, ‘‘ Well, the 
‘enterprise of evaluation’ ought to become more like science.’’ 

Aesthetic value is, then, a potentiality. How can we know 
whether a given object possesses such value? Lewis lays down 
the general principle, ‘‘Nobody can realize a value in experience 
through . . . an object which has no potentiality for such value- 
realizations.’’*+ Does it follow that we can, nay, that we must at- 
tribute value to the object on the strength of any experience what- 
ever, if only there is felt value in that experience? 

Just so: 


If one should experience delight in the presence of some artistic monstrosity 
the enjoyment . . . would prove—if one choose so to put it—that the object 
experienced had that much of genuine goodness; that it possessed the po- 
tentiality of conducing to just that positive value in experience.12 


‘ It is difficult to see why Lewis inserts the phrase, ‘‘if one choose 
so to put it,’’ unless he is, perhaps, somewhat embarrassed by the 
implication which he draws here. Given the principle quoted a 
moment ago, he has no choice but to ‘‘put it so.”’ 

There are two sorts of difficulty here. One has to do with the 
concept of ‘‘potentiality’’; the other, and the more important, has 

10 Ibid., pp. 375-378. 

11 Ibid., p. 524. 

12 [bid., p. 433. 
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to do with the normative problems which Lewis wishes to resolve 
by means of this concept. 

A favorite specimen of the objective relativist is ‘‘Bread is 
nutritious.’’ Now suppose, what is sufficiently possible, that a 
loaf of bread is used to hold down a pile of papers or that it is used 
to hit someone over the head with. Given that ‘‘No actuality with- 
out a corresponding potentiality,’’** we would then have to say 
that the bread has the potentiality of a paperweight or of a 
weapon. Or, more properly, that the bread is a paperweight or 
a weapon, since it is this kind of predication which objective rela- 
tivism translates into the language of ‘‘potentiality.’’ This is 
somewhat disquieting, since we usually think of a property as a 
more or less stable and enduring characteristic of a thing, and we 
distinguish its properties from its occurrence as a term in some 
adventitious causal relation. Now, however, we must ascribe a 
property to a thing on the occasion of any such occurrence. And 
how many causal interactions might a thing enter into? 

Still, even with the linguistic oddness, this is not fatal. As a 
recent paper on odjective relativism has pointed out,’* this meta- 
physic seeks to establish the primacy of event over object, and 
there is bound to be some linguistic strain in putting such a pro- 
posal into practice. Moreover, since the bread could not be a 
paperweight unless it possessed weight, a perfectly garden variety 
property, the oddness is largely dissipated. That bread is used 
in this way'is an unusual but not very interesting fact. 

The normative problem is more serious. Surely men have 
taken delight in ‘‘monstrosities.’’ But we would like to think 
that this is just a not very interesting fact too, which does nothing 
to weaken, let alone destroy, the very criteria in terms of which 
alone we can justifiably use the term, ‘‘monstrosity.’’ We had 
thought that the fact could be disregarded because ‘‘it is some- 
thing objective which is judged,’’* i.e., that the single experience 
would not be decisive. This is just what ‘‘potentiality’’ was to 
guarantee. Now the ‘‘something objective’’ turns out to be the 
fact that the object can and does create such delight. For the 
ascription of ‘‘genuine goodness’’ to the ‘‘monstrosity’’ is not, be 
it noted, simply the expressive statement, ‘‘I like it.’’ Moreover, 
insofar as the potentiality was resident in the ‘‘monstrosity’’ all 
the time, like the solubility in undissolved salt, it is ‘‘objective’’ in 
the sense of metaphysical realism. But that this has no significant 


18 Ibid., p. 524. 


14Thomas Robischon, ‘‘What Is Objective Relativism?,’’ this JourNAL, 
Vol. LV (1958), pp. 1120-1123. 
15 Cf., above, p. 261. 
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bearing on the normative issue can be shown quite readily. Joad 
and Dueasse, who defend theories of evaluation which are, in dif- 
ferent respects, antithetical to that of Lewis, are, equally with 
Lewis, prepared to accept objectivity in this sense.** To be sure, 
we are not guilty of logical self-contradiction in saying that the 
‘‘monstrosity’’ is ‘‘good,’’ for the goodness is not, of course, 
predicated without qualification, but relative to some particular 
situation. Yet this is small solace indeed, for we are still left 
with the question on which the normative issue turns, ‘‘ Which 
actualization provides a well-founded judgment of the object?”’ 

‘*Potentiality’’ seems incapable of doing the work for which it 
was intended. We must attribute potentiality to the object when- 
ever it enters into any aesthetic transaction whatever. The concept 
which was to have been our deliverance from ‘‘subjective relativ- 
ism’’ turns out to be so promiscuously inclusive in its denotation 
that it lets in and legitimizes a wider variety of aesthetic judg- 
ments than any subjective relativist has ever dreamed of. 

Why is it that this difficulty arises for Lewis, i.e., why must 
he take account of the sort of experience which seems to undermine 
the claim of ‘‘objectivity’’? The answer is to be found in the 
distinetion which he draws between value properties and non- 
value properties : ‘‘ whereas objective roundness is not appropriately 
defined by relation to the object’s being seen as round . . . objective 
goodness is to be defined by relation to goodness disclosed in ex- 
perience.’’** Roundness is ascertained by ‘‘measurement with 
precision instruments,’’ which counts for more than the object’s 
merely ‘‘looking round.’’** If there must be observation of the 
-measurement, still the point seems to be that such observation 
supervenes upon a situation from which the ‘‘subjective,’’ in any 
cognitively significant sense, has been almost wholly removed. 
Whereas ‘‘inherent value,’’ of which aesthetic value is perhaps 
the most conspicuous instance, is by definition the value of those 
objects which conduce to ‘‘intrinsic value’’ in direct encounter 


with the object.** And ‘‘intrinsie value . . . belongs exclusively 


to occasions of experience.’’*® Hence the experience of delight or 
dissatisfaction must needs be ingredient in the determination of 
beauty. In this way Lewis remains faithful to his ‘‘naturalism’’ 


16C, E, M. Joad, ‘*The Objectivity of Beauty,’’ in Vivas and Krieger, 
eds., The Problems of Aesthetics (New York: Rinehart, 1953), p. 473; C. J. 
Ducasse, Art, The Critics, and You (New York: Hafner, 1948), p. 91. 
17 Op. cit., p. 389, italics in original. Cf., also, p. 457. 
18 Tbid., p. 388. 
_ 19 Ibid., pp. 391, 432. 
20 Ibid., p. 433. 
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and ‘‘humanism,’’ ** and thus does he repudiate the critical tradi- 
tion of ‘‘marks-giving,’’ which thinks to assess aesthetic worth with- 
out regard to felt like or dislike. But does Lewis’ ‘‘humanism”’ 
lead him into the normative anarchy in which there is nothing to 
choose between different and conflicting value-judgments? As far 
as we have gone, we have found no reason to think that it does not. 

Yet having drawn the distinction just cited, Lewis goes on to 
insist, and never tires of repeating, that value ‘‘is as much and as 
little subjective or relative as is redness or roundness.’ 72 What is 
now needed is an operative meaning for ‘‘objective’’ which, unlike 
those distinguished earlier, can do the normative job. All the rest 
of Lewis’ discussion can be considered an attempt to close in on 
this meaning or meanings. 

One of the most important is ‘‘not relative to any particular 
value-experience.’’** It can readily be seen that this meaning is 
different from and independent of those senses in which the value 
of the ‘‘monstrosity’’ was said to be ‘‘objective,’’ viz., ‘‘causing 
felt value in some particular experience’’ and ‘‘being resident in 
the object all the time.’’ It can be seen, too, that if Lewis is able 
to develop this lead satisfactorily, we shall be justified in refusing 
to take seriously some particular enjoyment of the ‘‘monstrosity.’’ 
How, then, does he show that value is ‘‘objective’’ in the present 
sense ? 

Immediately following the sentence I have quoted, in which 
‘‘genuine goodness’’ is ascribed to the ‘‘monstrosity,’’ Lewis 
writes : 


But that would not demonstrate its potentialities for experience in general, or 
even for one’s own further experience: any more than looking red or round on 
one occasion . . . would prove objective redness or roundness of the thing 
observed.24 


Objectivity is preserved by putting to the test of future experience 
the finding of a particular, presumptively misleading or tangential 
experience. There can be no question that one has felt delight or 
its opposite on any given occasion. The important question is 
whether the work of art is ‘‘a continuing source of possible en- 
joyments or dissatisfactions.’’ ** 

Here we come close to the heart of Lewis’ theory. The pre- 
eminent motive of establishing evaluation as one among other kinds 
of empirical knowledge is implemented by testing the value-judg- 

21 Ibid., p. 398. 

22 Ibid., p. 396; ef., also, pp. 407, 420, 514-515. 

23 Ibid., pp. 392, n. 4, 407, 415-417. 

24 Ibid., p. 433. 

25 Ibid., p. 410. 
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ment, like non-value predications, in shared, public experience. 
Both dubious appeals to ‘‘intuition’’ and radical scepticism are 
thereby obviated. Moreover, we now no longer feel our earlier 
qualms about ‘‘potentiality.’’ In its present use, it connotes a 
property which is stable and enduring, whose existence is evidenced 
in recurring and predictable experiences. We have now moved 
back toward the paradigm, ‘‘ Bread is nutritious,’’ whose common- 
sense meaning endowed objective relativism with prima facie 
plausibility. 

So the present argument is crucial to Lewis’ whole position and 
we must dwell upon it for some little time. 

To begin with, there is a great deal of art which Lewis’ account 
seems to ignore. On his analysis, the well-founded aesthetic judg- 
ment is the verified prediction that the work is ‘‘a continuing source 
of ...enjoyments.’’ But are there not works of art which arouse 
aesthetic delight in a single encounter with them, though they fail 
to provide ‘‘continuing enjoyment’’? And is it not the case that 
this encounter can be the basis of a well-founded judgment which 
is not ‘‘subjective’’ in any invidious sense? There is the kind of 
art which gets ‘‘used up’’ quickly, which is, to borrow Professor 
Isenberg’s word, highly ‘‘perishable.’’ Lewis addresses the man 
who will not be persuaded that what he likes is ‘‘of small artistic 
merit’’: ‘‘ ‘You may like it now, but I don’t think you would if 
you should live with it a while.’’’** But one could perfectly well 
grant this, and yet insist that his judgment of the work remained 
untouched by it. During the single encounter which was most 
favorable to realization of its ‘‘inherent value,’’ the work was 
genuinely charming or delightful or exquisite. One’s judgment 
is not merely an expressive statement but neither is it a judgment 
of the work’s durability. Hence the judgment is not appropriately 
translated into a prediction of future experiences and such ex- 
periences have no bearing upon its soundness. 

There is no point in trying to estimate how much art is of this 
kind. It is worth noting, however, that ‘‘great’’ art is commonly 
described and sometimes defined as art that one can ‘‘keep going 
back to.’’ It is one perfectly appropriate categorial distinction, 
among others, to set off what is ‘‘perishable’’ from what is ‘‘last- 
ing.’’ But this is not the distinction that Lewis had wished to 
draw. He had wished to distinguish the ‘‘subjective’’ from the 
‘‘objective’’ in evaluation. If my criticism is well taken, he is 
carving at the wrong joints. 


It is fitting at this point to revive my earlier suggestion that 


26 Ibid., p. 411; ef., also, p. 524. 
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Lewis’ approach simply is not relevant to what we are doing, at 
least a good deal of the time, in aesthetic evaluation.*” The whole 
brunt of the prediction-analysis is to move the meaning and verifica- 
tion of the value-judgment away from the present and immediate 
transaction. I can underscore this suggestion by digressing briefly 
to a paper by Professor Lafferty, in which he too applies objective 
relativism to aesthetic evaluation. - His chief motive, like that of 
Lewis, is to undercut ‘‘subjectivism’’ by showing that values are 
‘‘empirically objective.’’** And, like Lewis, he seeks to do so by 
going beyond the present experience to future experiences. But 
then we find that the object has value for Lafferty when, e.g., it 
makes us more sensitive to other values or when it stimulates us to 
share it with others.”® Again, these are unimpeachably legitimate 
criteria for certain kinds of evaluation and they can probably be ap- 
plied empirically. But they do not have much or anything to do 
with what the aesthetic judgment is about. It is at least possible 
that a work which is aesthetically good will not enlarge our sensi- 
tivity. Indeed, it isa possibility seriously to be considered that very 
good art disciplines our perception so rigorously in its own image, 
that taste becomes parochial, rather than the opposite. But even if 
it should be found that all good art does, in fact, develop catholicity 
of taste, this would not be what is meant by saying that the art is 
good nor would it confirm or disconfirm the judgment. 

However, set this first objection to one side, and now suppose 
that, as Lewis proposes, we test the favorable judgment of the 
‘‘monstrosity’’ by future experiences of it. There are two pos- 
sibilities, the first being that others are also found to like the 
‘‘monstrosity.’’ Now, we have never challenged Lewis’ right to 
the epithet. This is the sort of courtesy that we must render to 
each other if ever the dialectic is to get moving. Beyond a certain 
point, however, Lewis must, in some way, justify his claim. Will 
he, given that this first possibility is realized, renounce the epithet? 
Not likely. Whatever considerations impelled him to use the term, 
‘*monstrosity,’’ in the first place, will not be overcome by the fact 
that a great many people take delight in the work which is so 
described. If he were now to decide that the object is not really 
a ‘‘monstrosity,’’ then his theory would at once be reduced to nose- 
counting, the current meaning of ‘‘objective,’’ ‘‘not relative to a 
particular experience,’’ would become equivalent to ‘‘relative to 
a great many experiences,’’ and the normative motives of his sys- 


27 Cf., above, p. 262. 

28 Theodore T. Lafferty, ‘‘ Empiricism and Objective Relativism in Value 
Theory,’’ this JouURNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), p. 147. 

29 Ibid., pp. 150-152. 
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tem would be wholly frustrated. As we shall see later, Lewis 
explicitly repudiates nose-counting.*® On the other hand, if nose- 
counting does not uphold the judgment, neither can it, given the 
second possibility, invalidate the judgment. The predictive test, as 
Lewis describes it in the above passage, fails to yield the salient 
meaning of ‘‘objective.’’ 

But indeed it is most unlikely that one or the other of these 
possibilities will be the clear result of the predictive test. The 
whole history of taste tells against it. The prediction is ‘‘non- 
terminating,’’ so that the possible confirmations extend limitlessly 
into an indefinite future. If we examine the reputation of a work 
of art or an artist over a long period of time, we shall find that 
most and probably all of them are subject to cyclical ups and 
downs. Our own critical age is by no means unique in its strik- 
ing re-assessment of traditional works, which has destroyed some 
of the inherited pantheons and given prominence to hitherto 
obseure artists. At what point in the cycle can we say that the 
prediction has or has not been confirmed? We may doubtless find 
that, in some particular age, there is substantial agreement about 
awork. But why is it not wholly arbitrary to take the evidence of 
this period, rather than some other, to be decisive? Unless Lewis 
specifies the conditions of confirmation more precisely, there is no 
answer to this question in his theory. 

The non-value judgment, whether in ordinary perceptual ex- 
perience or science, is also ‘‘non-terminating.’’ Yet here no 
comparable problem generally arises. For we are sufficiently justi- 
fied in assuming that the confirmatory evidence for such judgments 
is usually so overwhelming, that only an epistemologist would worry 
about further tests. And even he will not worry about them very 
much once the judgment has reached the point of ‘‘practical 
certainty.’’ 

Now if, as we have concluded, the crucial normative problem 
cannot be solved by the mere accumulation of further experiences, 
then the fact that such experiences are, historically, mixed and 
varied, is not fatal. Here, as at many other places in the theory 
of evaluation, we come to realize that the history of taste, by itself, 
settles few if any important issues. And yet we do well to remind 
ourselves of the familiar facts just cited, for they create a further 
presumption against the fruitfulness of Lewis’ approach. His ap- 
proach consists in modeling the aesthetic judgment upon the judg- 
ment of ‘‘redness’’ and ‘‘roundness.’’ We are prepared to enter- 
tain this approach, since it seems to introduce verifiability and 
therefore decidability into the vexed matters of taste. But we do 


30 Cf., below, pp. 272-274. 
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so only because the non-value paradigm comes from an area of 
knowledge which enjoys a high degree of verification. Verifia- 
bility is logically prior to verification, but is it not true that 
philosophers enshrined verifiability in their theories of knowledge 
only after working adherence to the canons of predictability had 
led to well-founded knowledge? When we stop to think about the 
history of taste, however, we see that the kind of verifiability that 
Lewis gives us is only speciously attractive. We have no reason 
to think that it will, when applied, issue in any significant verifica- 
tion; we have more than enough evidence to make us think just 
the opposite. Thus the reflected glory evaporates. 

Concerning the translation of the aesthetic judgment into a pre- 
diction of the work’s potentialities ‘‘for experience in general,’’ let 
me re-state my conclusions in reverse order: the prediction will 
never arrive at anything remotely like decisive confirmation or 
disconfirmation, and, far more important, if ever it did, the ‘‘open 
question’’ in aesthetics would still be unanswered. So we must 
look once again for a positive meaning of ‘‘objective’’ which will 
complement ‘‘not relative to a particular experience.’’ 

In defending his view that evaluations are one kind of empirical 
knowledge, Lewis insists that they are ‘‘directed upon facts as 
obdurate and compelling’’ ** as those in science. Thus the aesthetic 
judgment can be said to be ‘‘objective’’ when it rests upon ap- 
prehension of only those properties of the work which are ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ and, therefore, when it is not distorted by attributing to the 
work properties which are not ‘‘objective,’’ and where ‘‘objective’’ 
in the second sense is defined epistemologically, viz., ‘‘A property 
of a thing is called objective if it is genuinely a property of that 
object, and not apparent only.’’** Accordingly, when Lewis 
faces up to the argument that all value is relative to liking and 
therefore ‘‘subjective,’’ he writes: 


If it should be asked why this picture is one of small artistie merit, one 
might make such answers as: ‘‘ Because it is out of drawing’’; ‘‘ Because the 
eolor-contrasts are bad’’. . .. And in elaboration of these criticisms, one might 
refer to observable physical properties of the painting on the one hand and to 
general principles of pictorial art on the other.33 


As always, insistent upon the apposition between evaluation and 
empirical knowledge, Lewis concludes that ‘‘The difference, e.g., 
between good and bad painting ... [is] as objectively determinable 
as the properties necessary to swiftness . . . in an airplane.’’ ** 


81 Op. cit., p. 407. 

82 Ibid., p. 392, n. 4; italics in original. 
88 Ibid., p. 411; italies in original. 

84 Tbid., p. 412. 
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Elsewhere he says that ‘‘ [the] goodness of the musical selection . . . 
is an objective property, comparable to . . . the objective frequency 
of vibrations in the surrounding atmosphere.’’ *° 

It is not easy to swallow these last assertions, when we remind 
ourselves of the most elementary facts of the history of criticism, 
and contrast it with the empirical studies of which Lewis speaks. 
But I have said all that I wish to say on this score, for the moment 
at least. 

Lewis is constrained to work out a meaning for ‘‘objectivity’’ 
in evaluation because there are stubborn facts of aesthetic liking 
and dislike which he, unlike an objectivist, cannot simply dismiss. 
To show that liking per se does not guarantee reliable judgment, 
he tacks away from felt response and toward the object as a 
public entity, possessing overt and commonly knowable properties. 
We can readily and gladly admit the existence of these properties 
and their epistemological objectivity. But how will they establish 
that Lewis’ judgment, ‘‘the picture is one of small artistic merit,’’ 
is well-founded and authoritative, and that it should therefore 
prevail in a situation of value-disagreement? Lewis would ‘‘refer 
to observable physical properties of the painting.’’ Say, then, 
that ‘‘the dominant tonality of the painting is blue-green.’’ What 
will follow? Lewis is at odds with one who dissents from his 
evaluation, but the latter will not and need not grant that this 


proposition has any probative force. He can perfectly well grant 
its truth. This will show that epistemological objectivity is noth- 
ing more than that. Its tonality is ‘‘genuinely a property of the 


9 


object.’’ But the ‘‘open question’’ remains. Lewis also refers, 
somewhat quaintly, to ‘‘general principles of pictorial art.’’ ‘‘Gen- 
eral principles’’ being what they are, it is by no means unrealistic 
to suppose that his opponent will adduce other principles with an 
opposite import. Even if he does not, what will Lewis show by 
invoking ‘‘principles’’? The long, unhappy history of art criti- 
cism shows how sterile this sort of thing can be. A work can 
be found to satisfy the specifications of one or more ‘‘principles’’ 
and yet be woefully dull or, to use a historically more appropriate 
term, ‘‘academic.’’ The relation between critical ‘‘principle’’ 
and value-judgment is not that of premise to deductive conclusion 
nor is the individual work of art an instance or a specimen of 
some artistic model or type. 

Now I do not wish to come down too heavily on these criticisms, 
because I do not think that this strain in Lewis’ theory is a promi- 
nent one. He could not commit himself to the kind of argument 


85 Ibid., p. 374. 
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just discussed without dissociating evaluation wholly from felt or 
‘*intrinsic’’ value, and he certainly would not wish to do this. 
Ultimately his argument must appeal to felt response, as it does 
in the rest of the passage from which I have quoted, in which 
Lewis addresses the stubborn man: 


But if one who is untutored in art should challenge the principles of criticism 
advanced and persist in asking why these objective characteristics of the paint- 
ing make it a poor picture, then the critic must eventually be driven to . . . the 
{rude} observation, ‘‘ Apparently your color-perception is faulty: those who 
are expert in such matters, as well as most other people, do not find that 
combination and arrangement of colors pleasing.’’ 36 


A earping critic might protest that Lewis has begged the ques- 
tion three times in this one sentence, but this remains to be seen. 
What is important here is the appeal to the ‘‘expert.’’ As Lewis 
says elsewhere: 


In measure, the same social process which we rely upon to elicit the truths of 
natural science works also in the assessment of esthetic values: there are those 
who are especially to be relied upon for judgment, because they have a greater 
breadth of pertinent experience, and perhaps some higher degree of the 
requisite powers of discernment. .. . 37 


The conditions under which the prediction of the work’s value- 
potentiality is to be tested must be specified accordingly. 


Here we have a positive meaning for ‘‘objective’’ which seems 
to satisfy the requisite normative demands. ‘‘Not relative to a 
particular experience’’ becomes ‘‘not relative to the experience 
of an untutored and undiscriminating spectator.’’ The judgment 
of such a spectator is ‘‘subjective’’ in the salient sense, i.e., it is 
ill-founded and has no claim upon us. 

Now the familiar fact that different people voice different 
judgments is of little relevance. A judgment can perfectly well 
be ‘‘objective’’ in the present sense even if the ‘‘expert’s’’ re- 
sponse is not shared by most people: ‘‘That a sentimental picture 
like The Doctor is more widely appreciated than Still Life with 
Apples [sic], has no bearing on their esthetic rank.’’ ** 

It is doubly important to head off this confusion of objectivity 
with community of response, precisely because there are any num- 
ber of passages in Lewis which encourage it. In these passages, 
he takes ‘‘subjective’’ to mean ‘‘relative to the experience of one 
whose faculties of perception and response differ widely from 
those of the normal human being.’’ Thus he would establish the 
objectivity of the judgment by appealing to ‘‘the capacities of 


ee 


36 Ibid., pp. 411-412; italies in original. 
37 Tbid., p. 460. 
88 Ibid., p. 460. 
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apprehension shared by humans generally.’’ ** But this is logically 
different from and empirically would often be at odds with the 
appeal to the ‘‘expert.’’ There is no reason to think that the 
capacities of the informed and discriminating critic are ‘‘shared 
by humans generally,’’ unless Lewis is speaking of their ‘‘capaci- 
ties’’ with unwarranted vagueness—or hopefulness. We need not 
so much as consider the questions which capacities are sufficiently 
pan-human to be considered ‘‘normal,’’ or whether there are any 
such, since these questions are bound up with a criterion of evalua- 
tion which must, in any case, defer to that of the ‘‘expert.”’ 
‘‘The Doctor’’ may be as ‘‘widely appreciated’’ as you like, but 
that would not make the judgment that it is supremely good 
‘*objective.’’ 

But if, as we concluded on a previous occasion, the diversity 
of tastes settles nothing, still, as I suggested at that time, it counts 
for something. At least it raises questions about using the eri- 
terion of the ‘‘expert’’ in aesthetics. As we have seen, this eri- 
terion is avowedly borrowed by Lewis from the empirical sciences. 
There we have a systematic body of knowledge, which can be sig- 
nificantly differentiated from error, and which is publicly shared 
and attested. Such knowledge is the touchstone by which we 
distinguish the expert from the tyro. Not that the expert knows 
everything or that he never makes a mistake. Yet he demonstrates 
his expertise by demonstrating his mastery of a considerable area 
of this knowledge. That is why it is plausible and even banal for 
Lewis to say: ‘‘If the ordinary lay observer should look through 
the biologist’s microscope at one of his slides . . . it is doubtful 
if he could determine what, if anything, was proved. But that 
fact would be of small significance concerning the objective prop- 
erty of things... .’’*° It would be absurd to deny this or, more 
generally, the distinction between the expert and the layman. 

Yet it would be rash to call ‘‘absurd’’ all those who have de- 
nied this distinction in the area of aesthetic evaluation or who 
have considered the distinction merely the product of snobbism 
and authoritarianism. Ducasse is only one of those who have 
held that ‘‘there is no such thing as authoritative opinion concern- 
ing beauty.’’** When, instead of well-founded and commonly 
attested knowledge, we have a proliferation of apparently endless 
disagreements, how, if at all, can the claim to expertise be made 
out? In the passage from which I have just quoted, Lewis, char- 

89 Tbid., p. 416. 

40 Ibid., pp. 514-515. 


41C. J. Ducasse, The Philosophy of Art (New York: Dial, 1929), p. 284; 
italies omitted. 
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acteristically enough, sets in apposition to ‘‘the lay observer’’ 
looking through the microscope, ‘‘a connoisseur when he [is] 
trying to catch a train,’’ and the argument is, of course, that the 
latter’s response, under these trying circumstances, is no more 
reliable than the former’s. But all the talk about ‘‘trying to 
catch a train’’ carries weight only if we admit that under more 
favorable circumstances (including, no doubt, good lighting con- 
ditions), the ‘‘connoisseur’’ would be worthy of the name, and 
therefore provide us with a well-founded judgment. 

But do not some men have ‘‘greater breadth of experience”’ 
in the arts than others, as Lewis says? Of course they do. No- 
body would wish to deny it. Moreover, some men have greater 
knowledge of the history of art or musicology than others. This 
is, in principle, demonstrable in exactly the same way as specialized 
competence in biology. If this sort of thing were all that is 
needed to define the ‘‘expert’’ in aesthetic judgment, no problems 
would arise. 

But this is not the ‘‘expert’’ that Lewis is talking about. The 
‘‘expert’’ that he requires, to establish objectivity in evaluation, 
is a man in whose experience the value-potentialities of the work 
are most fully and reliably disclosed. Only with this kind of 
‘‘expert’’ can Lewis apply the rule, ‘‘A confirmation which is to 
be as nearly decisive as possible requires that the test-observation 
should be made by an expert... .’’** Let us remind ourselves 
of what is basic to Lewis’ theory: the property being ‘‘tested,’’ 
ie., aesthetic value, is, by definition, necessarily relative to ‘‘in- 
trinsic value,’’ i.e., felt delight or dissatisfaction.*® We can per- 
fectly well appeal to men of wide experience and knowledge to 
explain historical or iconographic or stylistic elements within the 
work. But to test the value-judgment, which is quite another 
thing, we have to appeal to direct aesthetic response. If we appeal 
to the same men, then, given the notorious variability of such 
response, we shall be able to make out the ‘‘expert,’’ in the re- 
quired sense, in either one of two ways, viz., nose-counting, which 
is precisely the error which the notion of the ‘‘expert’’ was in- 
tended to avert, or circularity, i.e., applying the term ‘‘expert’’ 
only to those who have a certain felt response to the work and 
deciding what the value-properties of the work are by reference 
to the ‘‘expert’s’’ response. 

If we seek some clue to Lewis’ failure to face up to these prob- 
lems, we may, perhaps, find it in his rather extraordinary dictum, 
‘“‘The objective property of beauty is, in fact, one of the easier 

42 Op. cit., p. 514. 

43 Cf., above, pp. 265-266. 
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ones to test, making relatively small demands of special competence 
on the part of the observer.’’** It is probably not surprising 
that one who takes the sciences, with their formidable techniques 
and complexity, to be the model for aesthetic evaluation, should 
conclude that evaluation is, after all, a not very complicated busi- 
ness. But the issue is not, so to speak, how much it takes to be 
an expert critic as compared with an expert scientist—a fairly 
silly issue, once you put it so—but rather, whether ‘‘expert’’ 
means the same sort of thing in both cases and, indeed, whether 
it can mean anything at all in the case of criticism. Thus the 
prior and more important question is whether the model of the 
sciences should have been used in the first place. Perhaps the 
question should have arisen for Lewis out of the assertion which 
he makes in another passage, that ‘‘the science of esthetics re- 
mains largely undeveloped,’’*° where this ‘‘science’’ is taken to 
be the systematic knowledge of those properties which make things 
beautiful. In view of the long and often distinguished history 
of art criticism, this fact is surprising, and, taken together with the 
sentence from Lewis quoted just previously, it almost defies belief. 
Why, if beauty is ‘‘easy to test,’’ should the ‘‘science’’ be un- 
developed? The paradox is deepened by the fact that, as Lewis 
says, ‘‘In any field, the development of positive science requires 
an antecedently determined body of particular truths.’’** Surely 
there is no dearth of ‘‘particular truths’’ about art, and surely 
it is not a question of waiting for a Newton. Again, perhaps 
Lewis is looking for the wrong thing because he has taken the 
wrong model to begin with. 

It is on just this note that I wish to end. The motives of 
objective relativism—to show that aesthetic judgments are mean- 
ingful and verifiable, to show that we can set off ‘‘the fool in his 
folly’’ from ‘‘the sage in his wisdom,’’ and thereby to repudiate 
de gustibus—these motives are eminently reasonable. (I hope that 
this is not what the last sentence means, but I, for one, happen to 
share them.) I have not shown or tried to show that it is im- 
possible to fulfill these motives by argument. I have tried to 
show that the most systematic exponent of objective relativism has 
failed to do so. Specifically, I have tried to show that the concept 
which the relativist takes to be distinctive of his theory and upon 
which he attempts to ground his argument, seems incapable of 
doing its job. In the various senses which we have distinguished, 
‘*potentiality’’ is, in itself, either innocuous or unhelpful. It is 

44 Op. cit., p. 515. 


45 Ibid., p. 469. 
46 Tbid., p. 469, n. 4. 
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noteworthy that Lewis comes closest to realizing his normative 
goals when he expands the meaning of ‘‘potentiality’’ to include 
reference to the ‘‘expert.’’ But if the latter concept could be 
made out, without falling into the difficulties which we have found 
in it, then ‘‘potentiality,’’ so far from being the central concept in 
the theory, would be reduced to a distinctly ancillary position. 
The whole point of ‘‘potentiality’’ was that it extended the con- 
firmation of the judgment beyond the single, possibly unreliable 
experience, to an indefinite number of subsequent experiences. 
Once we have the ‘‘expert,’’ however, his experience provides, as 
Lewis says, ‘‘decisive confirmation’’ of the judgment. Further 
‘*testing’’ by himself or, a fortiori, others, is of relatively slight 
importance (to mitigate the possibility of what would correspond 
to ‘‘experimental errors’’) except for the history of taste. 

The whole machinery of ‘‘potentiality’’ and ‘‘prediction’’ is 
taken over bodily by Lewis from his analysis of non-evaluative 
knowledge, and I have tried to show the respects in which this 
approach is misleading or futile. To emphasize the differences 
between ‘‘science’’ and ‘‘art,’’ as I have done, is to court the 
danger that one will fall heir to a host of unsavory doctrines, in 
which these differences are specified in highly dubious ways, and 
that one will find oneself associated with most unwelcome comrades. 
It has been no part of my purpose to endow the aesthetic with 
some kind of ‘‘irreducibility’’ which would make it resistant to 
empirical inquiry or which would even estop analysis altogether. 
But one need not be purist or obscurantist to insist that the modes 
of judgment and verification characteristic of the aesthetic must 
be studied in their own habitat. The nature of the aesthetic object 
and the phenomenology of aesthetic perception are, in fact, suf- 
ficiently distinctive to be considered sui generis. They have no 
clear counterparts in the areas of non-evaluative cognition or even 
in those of non-aesthetic value. We must therefore approach the 
workings of art criticism and evaluation without the a priori intent 
to fit them into the mold of judgments whose meaning, purpose, 
and confirmation are significantly different. At least since Des- 
cartes, there have been numerous efforts to make aesthetic evalua- 
tion ‘‘scientific.’’ The outcome of Boileau’s attempt in the seven- 
teenth century, of Hippolyte Taine’s im the nineteenth, and now 
of Lewis’, in other respects so different from these, should make 
us wary and should be a guide for the future. 


JEROME STOLNITZ 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
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ARE PROPERTIES MEANINGS? 


HAT I wish to show in this paper is that the identity of 

properties and attributes is not determined by the meanings 
of terms. Quine and Carnap have held that it is. Quine says that 
**Two matrices determine the same class when satisfied by the same 
objects; but under what condition do the matrices determine the 
same attribute? Usually no criterion is offered. The only one I 
know is the following: matrices determine the same attributes if 
and only if they are logically equivalent.’’?' And again, ‘‘at- 
tributes . . . are individuated by this principle: two open sentences 
which determine the same class do not determine the same attribute 
unless they are analytically equivalent.’’* Thus the attribute of 
being a bachelor is identical with the attribute of being an un- 
married man if and only if ‘z is a bachelor’ and ‘zx is an unmarried 
man’ are synonymous. And Carnap says, ‘‘Under what conditions 
properties are usually regarded as identical is less clear. It seems 
natural, and sufficiently in agreement with the vague customary 
usage, to regard properties as identical if it can be shown by logical 
means alone, without reference to facts, that whatever has the one 
property has the other and vice versa; in other words, if the 
equivalence sentence is not only true but L-true.’’ * 

Actually, Quine explains his criterion so that it turns out to be 
slightly broader than Carnap’s. For an analytic statement may be 
true just by virtue of the rules of logic, or it may be true by virtue 
of various synonymies. An example of the first kind is ‘‘Every 
puppy is a puppy’’; here the truth of the statement depends solely 
on the proper use of the logical particles. An example of the 
second is ‘‘Every puppy is a young dog’’; here the truth of the 
statement depends on the fact that ‘puppy’ and ‘young dog’ are 
synonymous. Now Carnap’s criterion for the identity of properties 
takes account only of identity sentences which are true by virtue 
of the rules of logic. But it is clear that both classes of analytic 
statements should be included; and Carnap himself virtually does 
this by making it a rule in his model language that ‘human being’ 
and ‘rational animal’ mean the same. 

Now there is no doubt that logically equivalent and synonymous 
matrices determine identical properties. But the converse is not 


1**Notes on Existence,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XL (1943), p. 126. A 
matrix and an open sentence are the same as what was formerly called a propo- 
sitional function; e.g., ‘x is a book’, 

2 From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1953), p. 156. ; 

8 Meaning and Necessity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), 
p- 18. 
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true: the identity of properties and attributes is not, in general, 
determined by the meanings of terms. Properties may be identical 


even though the corresponding matrices are not logically equivalent 
or synonymous. 


Consider these two statements: 


(1) The attribute of being a puppy = the attribute of being a 
puppy. 

(2) The attribute of being a puppy = the attribute of being a 
young dog. 


Here someone might know that (1) was true and not know whether 
(2) was true. How would we then go about convincing him that 
(2) was also true? We would simply tell him that ‘puppy’ meant 
the same as ‘young dog’, that the two expressions were synonymous. 
And if we could back this up, he would have to agree that the 
attributes were identical. 

But now consider these statements: 


(3) The color deep irene = the color deep irene. 
(4) The color deep irene = the color rich crimson. 


Let it be understood that deep irene is the color of a certain species 
of geranium, and rich crimson the color of a certain piece of 


drapery. Now again, someone might know that the first sentence 
was true without knowing whether the second was. So how would 
we convince him that the second was also true, that deep irene is in 
fact the same color as rich crimson? Would we say that ‘deep 
irene’ simply means the same as ‘rich crimson’, that the two ex- 
pressions are synonymous? Not at all. Instead we would bring 
together one of the indicated geraniums and a piece of the indicated 
drapery, and tell the person to look and compare their colors. In 
short, the proof would be empirical. 

The same thing holds if we consider descriptions instead of 
names. To show that ‘‘The color of this geranium = the color of 
this piece of drapery’’ is true, I do not discuss the meanings of 
the terms, but rather look carefully at the two things. And to 
decide whether the pitch of the 11:55 siren = the pitch of St. 
Thomas’ bell, I listen carefully to the two sounds. Finally, all 
the same things are true if we consider statements combining a 
name and a definite description; e.g., ‘‘The color of this piece of 
drapery = deep irene’’ and ‘‘The pitch of the 11:55 siren = middle 
C.’’ I think it is particularly clear in the identity sentences con- 
taining descriptions that an empirical investigation must be under- 
taken in order to prove the relevant identity, since if the identity 
statement is true, it is only contingently true. The pitch of the 
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siren might not have been middle C. In summary, two matrices 
may determine the identical property or attribute even though they 
are not synonymous, Or, in other words, an identity statement 
concerning properties may be true even though it isn’t analytically 
true. 

The explanation of how it can be that two matrices, even though 
not meaning the same, may still determine the identical property, 
is fairly simple. Frege, in order to explain the difference between 
‘“‘The Morning Star = The Morning Star’’ and ‘‘The Morning 
Star = The Evening Star,’’ distinguished between the sense (mean- 
ing) and the denotation (reference) of a singular term. And 
exactly the same distinction applies when dealing with properties 
instead of physical objects. The same property may be denoted 
by two non-synonymous terms; e.g., by ‘The pitch of the 11:55 
siren’ and ‘The pitch of St. Thomas’ bell’. 

But suppose one wishes to say, as Carnap and many others do, 
that the meaning of a term is always a property or set of properties. 
In that ease, he will have to say that a property can be associated 
with a singular term in two different ways. Thus ‘The pitch of the 
11:55 siren’ has one property as reference and others as meaning, 
and ‘The pitch of St. Thomas’ bell’ has the same property as 
reference but different ones as meaning. Thus any entity to which 
the term ‘The pitch of the 11:55 siren’ is applicable must have the 
properties of being sounded by a siren, of being sounded at 11:55, 
ete.; and any entity to which the term ‘The pitch of St. Thomas’ 
bell’ is applicable must have the properties of being sounded by a 
bell, of originating above or near a church, ete. But it just hap- 
pens, as a contingent empirical fact, that the same entity—namely, 
the pitch in question—possesses both these different sets of prop- 
erties. 

Frege’s distinction between sense and denotation does not, 
strictly speaking, apply to predicates; but there is a closely similar 
distinction which does. For even though the predicates ‘has a 
heart’ and ‘has a backbone’ are true of exactly the same entities, 
yet we clearly mean something different in saying that something 
has a heart and in saying that something has a backbone. So one 
may think of the class of things to which a predicate is applicable 
as its reference or denotation; and its meaning will, as in the case 
of singular terms, be various properties. But so far forth, we do 
not have properties functioning in two different ways, since the 
reference or denotation of a predicate is always a class. But many 
philosophers have also held that every class has a corresponding 
property—frequently called the class-concept—whose function it 
is to determine the membership of the class according to the rule: 
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Everything which possesses the class-concept is a member of the 
class.* Now this class-concept is usually identified with the mean- 
ing of the predicate; but the foregoing argument establishes that 
it will instead have to be introduced as a third and separate factor 
in the semantic analysis of predicate terms. For the two predicates 
‘is bright yellow’ and ‘is light gold’ may not be synonymous, and 
it may still be true that the color bright yellow = the color light 
gold. Hence the class of entities which are bright yellow may be 
identical with the class of entities which are light gold, the property 
determining membership in the one class may be identical with 
the property determining membership in the other, and‘still the 
meanings of the two terms may not be identical. Or to put the 
same thing into the technical terminology now at hand: The 
reference of two predicates may be the same, the class-concept may 
be the same, while the meanings differ. So if one wishes to say 
both that the meanings of terms are properties, and that the denota- 
tion of a predicate is determined by a property, then here again 
we must hold that properties can be associated with the same term 
in two different ways. 

In general, then, properties and attributes cannot be identified 
with meanings, because if they are ever meanings, they are cer- 
tainly not always and only so. But does it also follow that prop- 
erties and attributes are not intensional entities? The answer to 
this depends wholly on what is meant by an intensional entity; 
and this is by no means unambiguous. Quine defines an exten- 
sional language as one in which ‘‘any two predicates which agree 
extensionally (that is, are true of the same objects) are inter- 
changeable salva veritate.’’® His proof, then, that names for at- 
tributes cannot fit into such a language is this: The true statement, 
‘‘The attribute of exceeding 9 =the attribute of exceeding 9,’’ 
goes over into the falsehood, ‘‘The attribute of exceeding the num- 
ber of the planets = the attribute of exceeding 9,’’ under substitu- 
tion according to the true identity, 9 = the number of the planets. 

But once we agree that a single attribute may be denoted by 
non-synonymous terms, this proof turns out to be mistaken. For 
since the number of the planets is 9, and since two non-synonymous 


4Carnap, op. cit., Sect. I, and p. 111; A. Church, Introduction to Mathe- 
matical Logic (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956), Sects. 1 and 4; 
G. Frege, ‘‘A Critical Elucidation of Some Points in E. Schroeder’s Vorles- 
ungen ueber die Algebra der Logik,’’ in Translations from the Philosophical 
Writings of Gottlob Frege, tr. by P. Geach and M. Black (New York, 1952), 
pp. 86-106, passim, 

5I myself see no good reason for saying either of these. 

6 Op. cit., p. 30. 
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terms may designate the same attribute, it is true, and not false as 
Quine says it is, that ‘‘The attribute of exceeding the number of 
the planets = the attribute of exceeding 9.’’ In fact, Quine’s 
argument assumes rather than proves that attributes are meanings 
(intensions). For it is indeed false that ‘‘The meaning of ‘ex- 
ceeding the number of the planets’ = the meaning of ‘exceeding 
9’.’’ But unless one simply equates attributes and meanings, this 
does not establish the falsity of ‘‘The attribute of exceeding the 
number of the planets = the attribute of exceeding 9.’’ Hence 
Quine proves something about meanings but nothing about at- 
tributes, unless we assume their identity to begin with. ‘‘Deep 
irene = the color of this drapery’’ may be true even though it 
isn’t analytically true. 

So if an intensional entity is an entity whose identity is de- 
termined by the meaning of terms, then attributes are not inten- 
sional entities. Secondly, if an intensional entity is one whose 
name does not follow the rules for interchangeability salva veritate, 
then attributes are again not intensional entities—or at least 
Quine has produced no argument to show that they are. But 
thirdly, if an intensional entity is one whose identity is not de- 
termined by the entity or entities which possess it, then of course 
attributes are intensional. For though classes are identical if and 
only if they have the same members, attributes may not be identical 
even though they are had by all the same things. But if this is 
what is meant, it is very misleading to call an attribute or property 
an intensional entity. For ‘intension’ has traditionally been as- 
sociated with ‘meaning’. But the difference between classes and 
attributes is not that the identity of the latter and not the former 
is determined by meanings, but just that it is determined in a way 
different from that for classes. 


NIcHOLAS WOLTERSTORFF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


‘* AESTHETICS IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES’’ 


SHOULD like to eall the attention of aestheticians and philoso- 

phers of art to Moritz Weitz’s ‘‘ Aesthetics in English-Speaking 
Countries,’’ in Philosophy in the Mid-Century: A Survey, edited 
by Raymond Klibansky. The Survey was published ‘‘under the 
auspices of the International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies and of the International Federation of Philosophical 
Societies, with the support of UNESCO.”’ 
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To come specifically to Mr. Weitz’s article, may I commend it 
to philosophers of art as an experience of a ‘‘ wave of the future.’’ 
If what Mr. Weitz does here is any criterion, that wave will carry 
us to surveys of books and articles on Aesthetics limited to those 
written by philosophers of language and by them alone. 

Neither Mr. Weitz’s argument, his exclusive interest in an 
aesthetic of language, nor his use of the Procrustean method of 
lopping off what does not fit the linguist formula alters my own 
conviction that we owe the vigor of Aesthetics to the wealth and 
variety of the arts from which its theories are drawn. Similarly, 
I am still convinced that the subject’s strength derives from the 
range and interest of speculation by poets, critics, artists, and 
technicians. I believe, in fact, that we deny ourselves a share 
in a heritage of enormous value if we accept such limitations upon 
subject-matter as are implicit in what Mr. Weitz advocates in 
‘* Aesthetics in English-Speaking Countries.’’ 

Let us glance first at Mr. Weitz’s Bibliography. Mr. Kliban- 
sky, the editor, has laid down the rule that the bibliographies in 
the Survey be ‘‘severely selective,’’ and this one follows the rule 
to the letter. In fact, not only is it severely selective, but it also 
simplifies the reader’s task of searching for the ‘‘most important 
contributions’’ to Aesthetics between the years 1949 and 1955. 
Three references to Mr. Weitz’s own writings, Mr. Elton’s 
Aesthetics and Language, and five essays available since 1954 in 
Mr. Elton’s book constitute fifty per cent of the total content of 
the Bibliography. Of the remaining nine titles, it should be noted 
that those referring to Susanne Langer’s writings appear because 
a portion of Mr. Weitz’s survey is devoted to showing that this 
distinguished aesthetician’s theory of symbolism is ‘‘erroneous.’’ 

If, however, the reader asks more of a bibliography than a 
handy list of titles, his next question may well be whether 
Bouwsma, Gallie, Hospers, Kaplan, Isenberg, Weitz, Macdonald, 
Passmore, Stevenson, Elton, and Osborne have in fact made the 
most significant contribution to Aesthetics in the years 1949-1955 
and on what grounds Mr. Weitz believes that they have done so. 

The way to answer the first question is, clearly enough, to ask 
what has been omitted. Well, first of all, there is no such’ men- 
tion of the Journal of Aesthetics and Fine Arts as would indicate 
the nature and value of its contribution during these years. A 
glance at the Journal’s bibliographies will suggest how inadequately 
Mr. Weitz’s survey carries out one portion of Mr. Klibansky’s 
policy—‘‘to provide a kind of general map for those who wish to 
look beyond familiar territory.’’ But to indicate why I should 
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judge that Mr. Weitz’s survey and bibliography do not in fact 
touch on what he ealls ‘‘the most important contribution to 
aesthetics (in our area),’’ may I make a selection of my own of 
authors and publications omitted from this UNESCO-supported 
publication? I should eall attention to Maritain, Creative In- 
tuition; Beazley, The Development of Attic Black Painting; 
Spitzer, Linguistics and Interary History; Bowra, The Creative 
Experiment; Panofsky, Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism; 
Hauser, The Social History of Art; Gilbert and Kuhn, A History 
of Esthetics (2nd ed.); Mathiessen, The Responsibilities of the 
Critic; Vivas, Problems in Aesthetics; Ushenko, The Dynamics of 
Art; Arnheim, Art and Visual Perception; Berenson, Seeing and 
Knowing; Pepper, Principles of Art Appreciation; Levin, Per- 
spectives of Criticism; Guggenheimer, Creative Vision; Valentiner, 
Structure in Renaissance Sculpture; Lodge, Plato’s Philosophy of 
Art; Trilling, The Liberal Imagination; Wheelwright, The Burn- 
ing Fountain ; Boas, Wingless Pegasus; L. A. Post, From Homer to 
Menander ; and Hindemith, A Composer’s World. 

I see no reason for omitting such works from any list of 
writings on Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art. The claim that 
philosophers of language have made the most important contribu- 
tion is, in my opinion and in the face of this list, unsound. I do 
not believe that the influence of philosophy of language in 
Aesthetics has been comparable even to that of Ieconology. I do 
not believe that Gallie, Isenberg, Kaplan, Macdonald, Passmore, 
or even Osborne have excelled Erwin Panofsky in their respective 
contributions to an understanding of the symbols of art. More- 
over, I infer from Mr. Weitz’s statement, ‘‘the best work in 
aesthetics will come when aesthetics . . . converges on its par- 
ticular contextual problems, which in this case are those of criti- 
cism,’’ that the ‘‘most important’’ contributions to the subject in 
1949-1955 are likewise to be found in criticism. 

This brings us to the more important problem. What grounds 
has Mr. Weitz for placing Imprimatur on writings emanating from 
philosophers of language and not on those written by philosophers 
interested in icons, contexts, psychoanalysis, or style? Mr. Weitz 
writes that ‘‘the most significant feature of English-speaking 
philosophy in the period under discussion (1949-1955) is its 
emphasis upon crucial problems in the philosophy of language... .’’ 
He evidently believes it follows also that ‘‘the most important 
contributions to aesthetics (in our area) ... are certain writings 
in the philosophy of art which are stimulated and directed by 
fundamental research in the philosophy of language.’’ I have 
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already taken leave to doubt this. As a matter of fact, I am not 
certain that Mr. Weitz does not modify his categorical and ex- 
elusive claim. He concludes his Survey, as I have indicated, with 
the statement that ‘‘it may be no exaggeration to predict that... 
the best work in aesthetics will come when aesthetics, like other 
philosophical disciplines, converges on the particular contextual 
problems .. .’’(italics mine). The first statement may be inac- 
curate and prejudiced, but I prefer it, if only because an historian 
of the writing of a period who proposes to list the ‘‘most im- 
portant contributions’’ does well to limit himself to what has in 
fact been written. 

There are other criteria, however, which Mr. Weitz mentions and 
which, I should suggest, provide us with whatever raison d’étre 
there may be for the use of the Procrustean technique. According 
to Mr. Weitz, philosophy of language has accomplished, will ac- 
complish, or both, ‘‘the wholesale dismissal of theories of art,’’ 
meaning the dismissal of theories of ‘‘imagination,’’ ‘‘significant 
form,’’ ‘‘art,’’ and ‘‘work of art.’’ These, Mr. Weitz believes, 
have been shown to lead to an ‘‘existentialist fallacy.’’ What ap- 
pears to be left is criticism. The only task left for the philosopher 
is one of ‘‘elucidating the criteria for the correct use of’’ words 
like ‘‘ Art’’ and ‘‘work of art.’’ 

For those who find the journey on ‘‘this wave of the future’’ 
not to their taste thus far, Mr. Weitz offers some consolation. 
‘* Aesthetics is still conceived by philosophers of language as 
philosophy of art,’’ he writes, ‘‘with its concern for the specific 
problems of artistic creation, the nature of the work of art, response 
to art, and criticism, rather than as the classic search for the 
nature of the beautiful.’’ So, after all, it is plus ca change. . . 
But if it is, it is so with a difference. One may infer that we shall 
be permitted to include these phenomena in the study of Aesthetics, 
but only on condition that we subscribe to the tenets of philosophy 
of language. 

Such a patent display of confidence in the accomplishments 
of philosophers of language suggests that, however many prob- 
lems remain in the area of art, few have gone unresolved in 
the area of language. And, indeed, this liberalism with regard 
to the phenomena of art, the concession that we shall not be de- 
prived of them, is all very well, provided that the philosophers of 
language do in fact guarantee that the systematic millennium has 
arrived. But have the philosophers of language moved over into 
the field of Aesthetics with problems solved? I doubt it, and I 
should like to illustrate the reasons for my doubt by referring to 
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a portion of one of the writings Mr. Weitz cites in his Bibliography. 
In the Appendix to his Aesthetics and Criticism, Mr. Osborne 
writes that ‘‘If'it is necessary to draw a distinction between poetry 
and prose—that is between poetic art and prose art, not between 
prose and verse—I believe that the most fruitful mode of dis- 
crimination would be to follow these two modes of the organization 
of experience and the appropriate verbalization of each. The 
verbalization of a ‘fused’ moment of experience is the culmination 
of literary art.’’ 

But the ‘‘culmination’’ of which Osborne speaks is not so easy 
to achieve. This is more than suggested by Max Black’s ‘‘Lan- 
guage and Reality,’’ a rather soberer estimate of the problems the 
reduction of philosophy to language faces. Mr. Black, in this 
Presidential Address before the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association (published in the Proceedings, 1958- 
1959), writes that ‘‘Language must conform to the discovered 
regularities and irregularities of experience,’’ which is an im- 
portant point. But more significantly for our present considera- 
tion of the inclusion of the phenomena of art in a philosophy of 
language are the following sentences from Mr. Black’s address: 
‘*It is an error to suppose that we can determine what a statement 
is ‘about’ by inspection of some extra-linguistie realm. No amount 
of observation or reflection about non-verbal ‘things’ will show 
whether a given statement is about a person or a quality. The 
answer must be sought in a language itself. . . .If we represent 
states of affairs by configurations of physical objects, the task of 
discerning logical structure demands a capacity to determine the 
logical structure of certain physical facts. But if we can ever do 
this, we don’t need the detour via language. If we can analyze a 
fact, we can in principle discover the logical structure of reality 
without prior recourse to language. On the other hand, if we face 
some obstacle of principle in dissecting reality, we shall meet the 
very same difficulties in trying to dissect language. For language, 
though it represents reality, is also a part of reality.’’ 

One should expect that a few problems of this magnitude might 
suggest caution in laying down rules for the exclusion of non- 
believers. This is not likely to happen in the present era. The 
editor of the Survey characterizes the order of the day in philoso- 
phy as one of ‘‘fragmentation’’ and ‘‘parochialism,’’ in which 
discussion is marked ‘‘by very sharp disagreement as to the very 
nature and purpose of philosophy.’’ Mr. Weitz’s article reflects 
this state of philosophy, which in turn has made the schematic 
division of the four-volume work seem to the editor so inadequate 
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that ‘‘though [it is] required for practical purposes, [it] cannot 
do justice to the true articulation of the subject.’’ And perhaps an 
additional reason for the unsatisfactory result is the fact that the 
Survey is intended to provide a ‘‘general map,’’ while at the same 
time the author of each survey is made ‘‘responsible for the selec- 
tion’’ of ‘‘those publications which are considered of particular 
significance’? and which are to be included in the bibliographies. 

But whatever the reasons for the tone and character of Mr. 
Weitz’s survey, the issue it raises is important for all aestheticians 
and philosophers of art. It concerns me, although my own major 
writings in Aesthetics do not fall within the period of the Survey, 
and it does so for reasons which I should have believed we all took 
for granted. I do not much like obstacles which hinder free access 
to all the relevant literature in a subject. For this reason, I con- 
clude this examination with a quotation which will serve to remind 
us of the basic issue. The quotation will no doubt be dismissed as 
‘*persuasive,’’ a ‘‘work of imagination,’’ a ‘‘significant form.’’ It 
may be subject to many other strictures by philosophers of lan- 
guage. For all of that, I believe that what John Milton wrote in 
Areopagitica provides a salutary tract for our times: 


As good almost kill a Man as kill a good Booke; who kills a Man kills a rea- 
sonable creature, Gods image; but he who destroyes a good Book, kills reason 
it self, kills the Image of God, as it were in the eye... . 


Mitton C. Naum 
BryYN Mawr COLLEGE 


NEW BOOKS 


ACADEMY OF RELIGION AND MentaL Heauru: Religion in the De- 
veloping Personality. Proceedings of the Second Academy 
Symposium, 1958. Academy of Religion and Mental Health, 
with the Aid of The Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. [New 
York]: New York Univ. Press, 1960. xiii, 110 p. $3.00. 

Apter, JosHua: Philosophy of Judaism. New York: Philosophical 
Library [1960]. 160 p. $3.00. 

Be.u, Dante: The End of Ideology: On the Exhaustion of Political 
Ideas in the Fifties. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press [1960]. 416 p. 
$7.50. 

Bua, Sara G.: The Song of Life; a Correlation of Ancient East- 
ern Science and Modern Western Science. New York: Pageant 
Press [1960]. 184 p. $3.50. 

BocHENskI, J. M.: Die dogmatischen Grundlagen der Sowjetischen 
Philosophie [Stand 1958]. Zusammenfassung der ‘Osnovy 
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Marksistskoj Filosofii’ mit Register. Dordrecht-Holland: D. 
Reidel Publishing Co. [1959]. xii, 84 p. (Sovietica. Veréf- 
fentlichungen des Ost-Europa Instituts, Universitit Freiburg/ 
Schweiz, hrsg. von Prof. Dr. J. M. Bochenski. ) 

BocuENsk, J. M.: A Precis of Mathematical Logic. Tr. from the 
French and German Editions by Otto Bird. Dordrecht-Hol- 
land: D. Reidel [1959]. 100 p. (Synthese Library. A Series 
of Monographs on the Recent Development of Symbolic Logie, 
Signifies, Sociology of Language, Sociology of Science and of 
Knowledge, Statistics of Language, and Related Fields. Edi- 
tors: B. H. Kazemier/D. Vuysje.) 


NOTES AND NEWS 


President Paul R. Anderson of Chatham College has been ap- 
pointed Vice President of Temple University and Professor of 
Philosophy. He will take up these new posts in September, 1960. 


Dr. Bella K. Milmed, now a member of the faculty at Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, recently received the 1960 James C. Healey 


Medal presented by the Graduate Alumni Association of New York 
University. The Healey award, established in 1959, goes to the 
most outstanding candidate for the doctor of philosophy degree in 
the previous year. The selection is based on academic record, the 


contribution made by the doctoral dissertation, and present pro- 
fessional distinction. 


Dr. Frederic Harold Young, Associate Professor of English at 
Montclair State College, New Jersey, has been elected Life Fellow 
in the International Institute of Arts and Letters at Lindau- 
Bodensee, Germany. 


We have received the following announcement from Indiana 
University : 


‘‘Indiana University through establishment of a new depart- 
ment will take steps to bridge a gap believed by many to be 
widening between the sciences and the liberal arts. 

‘*Trustees of the University .. . have approved a department in 
history and logic of science, initially offering graduate instruction 
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and degrees and believed to be the first department of its kind at 
an American university. 

‘‘The new department will be headed by Norwood Russell 
Hanson, 35-year old professor of philosophy who before coming to 
Indiana in 1957 had taught courses in logie of science at the Eng- 
lish universities of Cambridge and Oxford and had been a Golden 
Gloves boxer, champion shot-putter, Marine fighter pilot, and 
student in music, physics, and philosophy in the United States 
and England. 

“‘The faculty of the new department will include Edward 
Grant, assistant professor of history since last fall and former 
Fulbright Scholar at the University of Utrecht, Netherlands, and 
two new appointments approved this past weekend by the Uni- 
versity’s Board of Trustees. 

‘‘The new appointments are Michael Scriven as professor and 
Roger C. Buck as associate professor. The former is an Australian, 
graduate of Oxford University, and since 1952 holding teaching 
and research positions at the University of Minnesota and cur- 
rently a member of the faculty of Swarthmore College. Buck, now 
an associate professor at Oberlin College, also is a graduate of 
Oxford and has taught at the University of Chicago, Duke, and 
Ohio State. 

‘‘The new department will emphasize the relationships of the 
sciences and the humanities, and the evolution, development and 
philosophy of science. 

‘**Beginning next fall graduate work leading to the master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy degrees will be offered and in 1963 
it is expected that undergraduate courses will be inaugurated.”’ 


The Society for Creative Ethics has announced a research 
program for 1960 on the theme ‘‘Philosophy and Health.’’ The 
president of the Society, Professor William S. Minor of West 
Virginia University, reports that ten persons are making special 
studies on various aspects of this subject. 


The annual Taos Aesthetics Institute of the University of New 
Mexico will be held this year from June 13 through June 17. The 
topic will be ‘‘General Aesthetics,’’ with special attention to the 
problem of the social value of the arts. The staff will include Dr. 
H. G. Alexander, University of New Mexico, Director; Dr. James 
Street Fulton, The Rice Institute; Dr. Forrest Williams, University 
of Colorado; Dr. Louis Mackey, The Rice Institute; and others. 








VED, BOOKS 


An important contribution 
to the philosophy of language . . . 


WORD AND OBJECT 


By Wititarp Van OrMAN QUINE, 
Harvard University 


In this work a well-known modern philosopher and logician offers 
a penetrating investigation of the nature of meaning in human 
discourse. From the notion that language is a set of dispositions to 
respond to socially observable stimuli, Professor Quine proceeds to 
the analysis of the relationship between these stimuli (both verbal 
and non-verbal) and the linguistic responses which can be correlated 
with them. The author pinpoints the difficulties involved in transla- 
tion, brings to light the anomalies and conflicts implicit in our 
language’s referential apparatus, develops remedies for these 
along the lines of modern logic, and clarifies the semantic problems 
connected with the imputation of existence. 


The author’s demonstration of the uniqueness of a given 
language’s referential apparatus will be of particular interest, 
since it forms the basis for his rejection of the notion that all or 
most sentences share meanings with sentences of other languages. 
An important corollary of this is Professor Quine’s contention 
that studies in the semantics of reference can only be valid when 
directed upon the language in which they are conducted. 


Contents ... 
Language and Truth. Translation and Meaning. The Onto- 


genesis of Reference. Vagaries of Reference. Regimentation. 
Flight from Intension. Ontic Decision. 


1960. 294 pages. $5.50. 


Send for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 





new from Harper’s 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN LOGIC 


William H. Halberstadt 


Neither superficial nor needlessly complex is this ele- 
mentary text of symbolic logic. It presents a system 
comparable to Whitehead and Russell, using, in the main, 
their basic notation. Included are a propositional calcu- 
lus and a functional calculus of the first order. A unique 
profusion of both practical and theoretical exercises, all 
in linguistic form. 221 pp., $5.00. 


recent from Harper’s 


LOGIC AS A HUMAN 
INSTRUMENT 


Frances H. Parker and Henry B. Veatch 


Combining the theoretical and practical points of view, 
this is a comprehensive and very adaptable book. Each 
of the three sections (discussing What, Whether, and Why 
things are) present a philosophical investigation and a 
practical application, using both traditional and modern 
techniques. 422 pp., $5.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF LOGIC 


Joseph G. Brennan 


A brief, simple, and lucid one-semester introduction to 
logic: syllogistic, symbolic, and inductive. It presup- 
poses no mathematical knowledge or ability. Chapter 
on traditional fallacies in argument; exercises at the ends 
of chapters; material on logic machines. 222 pp., $3.00. 


Harper & Brother, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16 





